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While granting college credit by examination seems to 
be increasing in popularity r few educational researchers seem to be 
assessing the effect of proficiency credit on student educational 
variables. For this purpose^ the transcripts of 3U9 students who had 
graduated from the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign during 
the academic year 1970-1971 were examined. The following are among 
the more important findings: (1) Students who gain proficiency credit 
tend to graduate with more total credit hours, although with fewer 
credit hours in enrolled courses than those who graduate with 
proficiency credit. (2) Students who gain proficiency credit graduate 
with more credit hours earned by completing upper-division courses 
than other graduates. (3) Students with proficiency credit also 
tended to graduate sooner than others. (4) Students with proficiency 
credit graduated with higher grade-point averages than those with no 
proficiency credit. (5) The relationship between proficiency credit 
and GPA was stronger within 100 level courses than within 200 and 300 
level courses. {Author) 
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Abo tract 

While granting collega credit by examlnatlori adema to be Increaalng In 
popularity! few educational reaearchera aeeio to be asaeselng the effect of 
proficiency credit on atudent educational varlablea. For thla purpoae, the 
tranacrlpte of 349 atudenta who had graduated from the University of Illinois 
at Urbana^^^hampalgn during the acadeolc year 1970-1971 were examlnedi 
The following are among the more Important findings; 
!• Students who gain proficiency credit tend to graduate with more 
total credit hours ^ although with fewer credit hours lu enrolled 
courses than those who graduate with proficiency credit. 

2. Students who gain proficiency credit graduate with lioore credit 
hours earned by completing upper division courses than other 
graduated. 

3. Students with proficiency credit also tended to graduate sooner 
than others « 

4. Students with proficiency credit graduated with higher grade point 
averages than those with no proficiency credit. 

5. The relationship between proficiency credit and GPA was stronger 
within 100 level courses than within 200 and ?00 level courses. 
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A STUDY OP THB EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS OP 
PROPICIBNCY TESTING FOR STUDENTS 
Gerald M. Glllmore^ Donald K. Hell» 
William M. StalllngSi and H. Richard SiDOck 

The recent strass on accountability coupled with the press for optimum place- 
ment of students in courses has accelerated the use of proficiency testing^ and 
It Is to the use of proficiency testing that this paper is addressed* 

With rare exception (Stallings, Aleatnoni, & Hell; 1972), few have critically 
examined proficiency testing. Yet proficiency testing or competency testing, 
synonottus terms both meaning the g'^antlng of credit by examination^ has been 
described as "the wave of the future in higher education" in an article signlfl^* 
cantly entitled "Earn Your Degree, , « In Three<*Quarter Time" (Sorensen, 1972) « 
The Influential Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1971) has recommended 
that "tests should be fully developed and accepted in lieu of college credit 
[p« 13]«" Others (e«g», Chirst-Janer^ 1972) cite statistics showing how much 
proficiency testing has saved certain institutions in Instructional cost^, A 
purveyor (and advocate) of proficiency tests, the College Level Examination 
Program (CLBP) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEBB) bombards the 
television viewer with a commercial showing young Abe Lincoln b()ing tuttied away 
by a crusty employmont counselor because he, Abe, lacked formal academic cre- 
dent ials« 

Proliciency testing simultani^ously raises two distinct but Important questions « 
VAiat Is Its effect in terms of cost-efficiency? And what is its effect in terms 
of educational benefits for students? \fe believe the latter question la para- 
mount, and this paper addresses itself to it« Specifically, we wished to look at 
various components of the educational experience of students as they relate to 
proficiency testing, such as time between matriculation and graduation and distri- 
bution of coursework by level* To achieve this purpose, transcripts from a sasq>le 
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of 0tuddnt8 who graduated from the University of Illinois at Urbana*^ 

Champaign (UIUC) Cdmpu8» during the acadeaalc year 19/0-1971 wore oxamlnod« 

The charactetlstlca of the UIUC prof iclency syatem have been described 

elsewhere (StalUngs, et aL, 1972). Germane to the present report is the 

following description of how proficiency credit may be obtained 

Th0p^ ax"^ at least thv^e waye in which University of Ittinoi$ 
students may earn profioiency credit* First , students who have ^ 
taken certain college preparatory courses in high school may receive 
credit by examination on the various Advanced Placement Program (APP) 
tests. These tests ^ for which a fee is charged, were developed and 
odMnietered by the Educational Testing Service for i^e College 
Entrance Eamination Board. Second, a student my petition to be given 
a proficiency examination, usually a locally developed test, in 
virtmlly any undergraduate course. To receive a 'i>a3S, " the student 
must perform at least at the C level. No official record is made of 
failures in these examinations, and grades received on proficiency 
examinations are not considered in computing grade point averages. 
Third, entering studenU are offered without cost the opporUmity 
to earn college credit in freshmen rhetoric, biology, md five 
foreign languages by examination. These examinations consist of 
both standardized and locally developed tests, but all cutoff scores 
are determined from institutional analysis (Aleamoni, 197$). In the 
foreign languages and in one biology examination, proficiency is 
contingent either upon the number of high echool units or upon scores 
on another, but related, proficiency examination. [ S tailings , et al., 
1972, p. 612-613,J 

Sample 

The population of this study consioted of all students who received 
Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts degrees from the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences (LAS) at UIUC during the academic year, 1970-1971. 
Excluded from the study were those students who had transferred course 
work greater than that taken in one suxomor from another institution and 
those students who commenced their formal college work prior to graduation 
frog hi|h school. Also excluded from the study were those students receiving 
degrees in ateas prefaced by "The Teaching of ,** such as "The Teaching of 



^UIUC now grants proficiency credit for many CLE3? examination^. However i the 
ER^iident of thl8_.atudy predated adoption of credit by CLE? . 
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The sample was randomly drawn from the four LAS graduntion lists for 
the academic year, 1970-1971 (October, 1970; February, 1971; June, 1971; 
and August, 1971), such that approximately one student In five would be 
chosen. This procedure resulted In the selection of 539 students whose 
degree was not In *'The Teaching of/' However » 177 of these students had 
transferred course work greater than one summer from another Institution. 
Seven students had enx*olled In college before completing high school. The 
transcripts of six of the students were either unobtainable or incomplete. 
Thus, the final sample was comprised of 349 students. 

The authors acknowledge that the representatives of the sample to the 
population was not determined. The relative Inaccessibility of the data 
prevented making the appropriate comparisons. 
Selected 0umioteHetioe of the Sample 

The sample contained 115 females and 234 males. One hundred and forty 
students received Bachelor of Science degrees, the remaining 209 received 
Bachelor of Arts degrees* The high school percentile ranks of the sample 
ranged from 30 to 99, with a mean of 86 and a median of 89. The high school 
graduation class size ranged from 23 to .^,881, with a mean of 78. Three 
hundred and thlrty-*four of the students wero residents of Illinois, 15 were not. 

Of the total sample, 236 students avoided probationary status. The average 
semesters of probation I'or the remaining 113 students was 2.18. Two students 
were actually on probation for seven semesters, while 49 students were on 
probation only one semester. 

Seventy-six students attended college elsewhere for one summer. Forty- 
three students transferred Into LAS after starting a citrriculum in another 
college. Transfers between departments within LAS were not recorded. 
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Of the total sample > 144 students received some credit by examination 
(proficiency credit), while 205 students did not. ^ The total amount of 
proficiency credit earned by students ranged from two to 36 hours. The ttean 
number of proficiency credits earned by the subset of students who earned 
some credit was 6.88. The mean for the entire sample was 2.84 hours. 

The total proficiency testing program was broken down into four 
categories: 1) College Board Advance Placement Program (CBAPP); 2) the 
Heasuremeat and Research Division (HARD) of the Office of Instructional 
Resources administered Freshman Rhetoric Examination (MARD-RHBT); 3) other 
HARD administered examinations, which include biology and foreign languages; 
4) departmental examinations (DBPT). 

PEPT examinations can be further divided into the 100, 200, and 300- 
level courses for which the examinations satisfy the requirements. At UIOC, 
courses are at f cur levels. One-^hundred level courses are largely Introductoty 
in type and are mainly for lower division students. Two^hundred level coureea 
are more advanced (largely sophomore and Junior). Threo*^hundred level courses 
are for upper Jlvlsion undergraduate and graduate students* Finally, 400- 
level courses are graduate level, and seldom are undergraduates permitted 
to enroll In them. 

The number of students who gained various credit hours within each 
category and for the total is found in Table 1. Also found in Table 1 is 
the mean nuiiber of credits within each category. These means are computed 
for the sample as a whole, and for the subset of students who achieved 
proflcloucy credit within a given category. 



In detentiinittg those and the following values* proficiency crGdlta for 
Physical Education activity classes w^re excluded. Thirty-live students 
teooiy44 *>fto hour, four students received two hours, and one studett received 
thrv^e hours of prof iciency credit for this type of course. 
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Means of Credit Houre and Frequency HatribuHon of Students 
By Hours of Prof iotcnoy Credit Earned 
Within Categories of Proficiency Examinations^ 



rVOXXOleuCy 

Credit . 






Category of 


Proficiency Credit 






Total 


CBAPP 


HARD 
Administration 
BHBT Otherb 


DEPT 


Deoartoental Proficiency 


100 
Level 


200 
Level 


300 

Level : 


2 


3 










2 


1 


1 


■ 3.V 


63 


3 


85 


2 


5 


4 


4 


2 




10 


4 




11 


11 


9 


3 


1 


M 

5 


5 


2 




: 1 


5 


4 






6 


8 




16 


2 


1 

X 




1 




7 


6 








1 




1 




8 


11 


15 




8 


3 


2 








2 








1 








10 


6 
















11 


12 


4 
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12 


2 






2 


1 


1 






13 


0 


2 














14 


5 
















la 


1 ■ 

X 
















lo 


1 






1 


1 


1 






18 


2 


















1 
















21 


1 


1 








1 








0 






1 


1 








: 25 


1 
















27 


3 
















36 


1 
















Total 


144 


31 , 


101 


29 


33 


24 


10 


4 


MBAM 
(entire sample) 


2.84 


0.70 


■ 1.00 


o:$9 


0.54 


0.39 


0.11 


0,03 


MEAS 
(those receiving 
credit in this 
category) 


6.88 


7.94 


3.48 


7.10 


5.70 


5,70 


3.90 


3.00 



The 'Categories of Proficiency Credit!' are not mutually exclusive. Therefore, a student ; 
may appear In more than one category, which makes the rows non^^additive. For exa^|e» a 
student could earn three hours of "Proficiency Credit!' in "CBAPP,** Six hput& I'n i'|ljt|f j^' «nd h 
two hours in a "lOO Level" department exam. The student would then apfeafr in tlbl^lBifei , . ;| 
"Hours Proficiency Credit" row Irt tho "CBAPP" column, in the sik *'aours Prof lcieg#]e||4||^l 
row in the "FHEt" column, the two "Hours Proficiency Credit" row ir^fte "100 Um^^^::^^ 
mentdl^ MtitUncy" edlunn and finally in the "Total" column at tfie 11 "Houys of |f «|ei6tic5( . 

S'«^i^||pitp|^!»lhl ^-^^fi^^ i§''tru^: f drthe column labeled ^'DEfT (totll)!' 'iri teriMiil 
tovfi :6f iffii^CRre6 l6vel8 are non-addltlve and a student can &pp6&t in wore thatt one citegotfy ? 

:li^|gp||i|||||||||ien^^ : i ' ' ; ; ; ■:^ ''"^ ■ ? ' ■ • ::|iif * " 

^||if|: il^l^ exaadnations administered by HARD, include biology (four courses) 
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Tho mean numbct of semesters to graduation for the entire sample was 
7*96# The range t«8 from six to 10; however » taken by Itself, this 
number Is tnlaleadlng since slightly less than one half of the sample (170) 
attended summer school* The mean number of aummev school sessions attended 
was 0.72. The rang^ was from zero to four. If each siumaer school session 
is counted as one half of a semester, the mean of the composite number of 
semesters Is 8.31* The range is from six sfiireciters (by three students) to 
12 semesters (by one student). Continuing reference to the composite of 
number of semesters plus one-half number of summert:, 190 students graduated 
in eight seuesters ov less, 159 students took more than eight semesters. 
Arother way of looking at the scue data io as follows: Thirteen students 
(3%) graduated in lesu than four years vithout attending any cummer sessions » 
An additional 36 students (10%) graduated in less than four years but 
attended at least one summ'sr session. One hundred and fifty-eight students 
(48%) graduated in the normal four-year period x»ithout attending summer 
sessions, and 129 students (35?3) graduated in four years and did attend 
summer sessions. Fourteen utudents (4%) attended college more than four years 
but did not attend any sunraer school sessions. Finally, 23 students (6%) 
gradtrabad in greater thrm four years and did attend summer -Jchool. 

'iTie required number of credit hours for graduation at the (IIUC ia 120, 
excluding Physical Education activity classes. In Table 2, the mean number 
of credits and the mean number of non-proficiency credits for the entire 
sample are listed. Also found in Table 2 are the mean number of ndn- 
proficiency credit houra for each course level (100, 200, 300, and 400), and 
the range for each. Thlrty'^fleven students took at least one 400-level course* 
Sixty-six students receiv^-d some cred it for high nchool courses they had 
titk^snV The mean and range of high cchool credit are also found in Table 2. 



At this point, a composite student record can be produced by using the means 
of the 349 students In the sample. This composite Is found In Table 3. 
The grade point averages (CPA) at UIUC are computed on a five point scale, 
with "A* s" counting 5, "B'«" counting A, etc. The average CPA for the sample 
la found In Table A. Also found In Table 4 are the average CPAs within each 
of the four course levels, and the ranges of the CPAs. 

TABLE 2 : 

Mean Number of Credit Houre and Range of Credit Houra 



Type of Credit 



Total credits^ 

Total Non-prof Iclency credits 

100 Level 

200 Level 

300 Level 

400 Level 

Credits transferred from high 
school 



Mean 



Range 



126.09 
122.46 
71.81 
25.50 
24.66 
0.49 



120-178 
96-174 
17-103 
3-68 
3-70 
0-12 



0.08 



0-5 



I«<3^M(fe8 high school credits transferred. 
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TABLE 3 

CotnpoQite Student Reoovd 



Type of Credit 


Credit Hours 


Total Non-prof Iciency credits 






122.46 


100 Level 




71.81 




200 Level 




25.50 




300 Level 




24.66 




400 Level 




0.49 




Total Proficiency credits 






2.84 






0.70 




OIR-RHET 




1.00 




Other OIR 




0.59 




DEPT (TOTAL) 




0.54 




100 Level 


0.39 






200 Level 


0.11 






300 Level 


0.03 






Total Credits^ ' 


125.30 



^J?wl«c?(iD high school credits transferred. 



TABLE 4 

Mean Gt^e Point Avemgee and Rangea 



Course Levels 


Mean 


Ranfte 


Overall 


3.93 


2.88-5.00 


100 Level 


3.84 


2.80-5.00 


200 Level 


4.13 


2.59-5.00 


300 Level 


3.98 


2.00-5.00 


400 Level 


4.45^* 


2.00-5.00' 



Based On the 37 students who took 400- 
level courses* 
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Method and ReBulte 

The relationship between proficiency credit and other student variables was 
assessed In two ways. First, the actual amount of proficiency credit was 
correlated with the values of the other variables across all students. 
Secondly, the sample was divided Into three groups as a function of hours 
of proficiency credit earned. Group I was comprised of 205 students who 
had received no proficiency credit throughout their college career. Group II 
contained 128 students who received some proficiency credit but less than 
14 houtis. Finally, Group III contained 16 students who had received 14 or 
more hours. The mean number of prof Iclency credits was 5.25 for Group II 
and 19.94 for Group III. The means of the three groups on other variables^ 
such as GPA, both overall and by level, number of semesters to graduation, 
and high school percentile rank (HSPR), were then compared using a one-way 
analysie of variance. The results of these analyses are presented in Table 5 
and discussed In the following subsections. 

High School Pe^f^foxmmoe. HSPR correlated positively and significantly 
with hours of proficiency credit, (see Table 5). As would be expected from 
design, differences among the means of the three groups were also significant 
for HSPR. Thus, the gaining of proficiency credit was positively related to 
previous success in high school. The relationship between hours of 
proficiency credit and high school credits transferred was not significant* i 

Credit Roux>$, There were significant differences among the means as 
well as significant correlations for total credits, total non-^prof iclency 
credits, and non^prof Iclency credits at the lOd and at the 300 level of 
course work. The pattern seems clear. While students with proficiency credit 
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correlation, Hpm ct Prmoi^ CrecKiri 
Ate™ Of Group, CaU,oH>.d by I/our. of frofioUnoy. 
'"i X^'UlU of a om-way AmlyH, of 




Variable 



KSPR 

High School Credits Transferred 

Total Credits 
Total Credi./ 
100-LeveI Credits* 
200-Level Credits^ 
300-Level Credits^ 
400-Level Credits* 

Number of Semesters 
Nuaber of. Suomers 
Composite 

Overall CPA 
lOO-Level CPA 
200-Level CPA 
300-Level CPA 



a. 



Correlation 
(A? » 349) 



.23* 
.12 

.29* 
-.31* 
-.37* 
-.07 

.19* 

,06 

-.29* 

-.02 

-.26* 

.25* 
.33* 
.U* 
.13* 



Group I 



83.53 
0.66 

124.44 
123,79 
74.29 
25.95 
23.11 
0.47 

8.03 
0.81 
8.45 

3.81 
3.69 
4.06 
3.90 



Non-prof Iclency credits only. 

^Wer of semesters plus 1/2 number of summer.. 
% < .01 



Means 



Group II 



89.10 
0.92 

127.81 
121.64 
69.77 
24.77 
26.56 
0.54 

7.94 
0.61 
8,24 

4.08 
4,03 
4.23 
4.09 



Group III 
-iH ■ Iff ) 



95.00 
1,56 

133.56 
112.06 
56.37 
25.56 
29.38 
0,75 

7.19 
0.75 
7.56 

A,2l 

4.29 
4,14 



11.91* 

2.43- 

12.61* 
14.97* 
25,47* 
0./,8 
5.10* 
0.26 

14,53* 
2.01 
12.58* 

13.34* 
27,84* 
5,58* 
5.18* 
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graduate with leas nott-ptoflclency credlte, thoy graduate with r^ore total 
credits* Compared to Group I, students In Group II had a mean difference 
of 5«25 proficiency hours but graduated with an aveiage of 3*57 additional 
total credits* Similarly I students In Group III displayed a mean difference 
of 19*94 hours of proficiency, and graduated with an average 9*12 more 
total hours than Group I« Thusi on the average i every two courses 
proflclencled tends to result In the student taking one less course In his 
total program* Students who received prof Iclency credit took considerably 
less 100-level course work* Although there was no significant relationship 
at the 200 le7el» there was a significant positive relationship between 
proficiency credit and 300 level credit* Students with proficiency credit 
actually tended to take more hours at the 300 level than those with no 
proficiency credit* It appears that much of the additional course work 
mentioned In the previous paragraph was taken at the 300 level* 

Tim Par Graduation* Proficiency credit Is significantly related to 
time between matriculation and graduation* While those students In Group I 
averaged nearly 8 1/2 semesters, students In Group III averaged Just under 
7 1/2 semesters* Group II was IntermedlatOi but much closer to Group I • 
There were no significant differences among the groups In the extent of 
summer school attendance* 

Grade Point Average* The relationship between proficiency credit and 
GPA were significant within all three levels of course work and for the 
cumulative CPA { the more proficiency credit received the higher the GPA* 
It should fcss noted that proficiency credit doos enter into the computation ot^^ 
GPA* Since only 37 students were enrolled in 400-level coutses, they were not 
included. For each Level, Grou^ I had the lowest GPA, Group ll was Iritormedlate. 
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the lOO-level courses than for the other two levels. The means ol the three 
groups are much closer together for the two higher levels. Much of this 
difference appears attributable to the relatively low OPA of Group 1 for 
100-level courses, Basically, Group I started lower than Groups 11 and 
III, improved more, but did not catch up. 
Haomaion and Conotuaiom 

The purpose of this study was to look at proficiency testing In terms 
of student educational benefits. The results suggest the presence of 
benefits in several areas, although correction In interpretation is In order 
because of the fact that the representativeness of the sample was not 
determined. 

First* prof Iclency credit does appear to shorten the tine from 
matriculation to graduation. The most important indication of this comes 
from Group III, who, as a group, shortened their program by almost an 
entire semester. While this group was relatively small if) ^ 16), it is 
probably most indicative of the immediate future in higher education, with 
significant numbers of students receiving large amounts of proficiency credit. 

Of course, a shorter time required to obtain a degree does not 
necessarily imply a higher or equal quality degree. However, the finding 
that students who gained proficiency credits also graduated with more total 
hours probably indicates that students do not "use" proficiency credit 
only to graduate quickly or lighten course loads, t^hlle some of the 
additional courses may- be due to graduation requlrefflents * there Is no 
obvious reason why prof iclencicd courses should not count equally toward 
the requirements of a degree. Thus, the conclusion has to be that students 
take IMa^'lL^l coursed becdusft they want t<:>> not because th^y hAv^ to* 

c 
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Furthermore* students with proficiency credit take more upper division 
couree work end much l^ss lower division course work* This is probably the 
most encouraging result to come out of this study. It is assumed that upper 
division courses are generally of higher quality, and probably are often of 
greater conceptual difficulty, than lower division courses. FurtheiTnore, 
upper division courses often assume knowledge taught in lower division, 
introductory type classes • Thus, we take the fact that proficiency credit 
apparently results in students getting into higher levol courses sooner, and 
taking more of them, to be a very positive benefit of proficiency testing. 

A valid concern to express at this point is the quality of perforiaance 
in upper division courses of those students who avoided taking some of the 
usual lower divisicn courses through proficiency examinations. Are they put 
at a disadvantage relative to their colleagues who did take the courses? If 
we use grades as an index, the answer seems to be that proficiency credit at 
lower levels did not seem to hurt students since their CPAs were essentially 
the same across the three course levels* However, students without proficiency 
credit definitely competed more favorably at the 200 and 300 level, even 
though they did not reach the level of the proficiency groups- 

There are at least two possible explanations for the relative increase 
in Group I. First, the data from course grade distributions for the years 
1971 and 1972 suggests that there is less variance in grades as courses get^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ : 
higher in level (instructors give fewer "D's*' and *-E^s'?). Consequently, the 



See the Kohen Research Memoranda. The data in these memoranda 
are for the Pall Semester 1971^ Spring Semester 1972, and Pall Semester 1972, 
respedtiy^lly* If we can assume some stability in grading ptMti^^^^^^ 
time, It is reasonable to suppo^ie that the ^ame trends Id gtliidlK|^^^^^^ 
were operating during the eriroilnient 6f the students used in this istudy. 
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decreased differences amotig groups is at least partially attributable to an 
artifact of the differential grading patterns found at different course 
levels* Second} taking 100**level courses my have helped bring students 
up to the level of the proficiency groups* The reader can probably think 
of other possible reasons. Further research Is needed to untangle this 
Interesting result* We do not believe, however, that the grade data of 
this study throws proficiency testing Into question. 

We would like to conclude this report with some tentative thoughts 
on the cost of proficiency testing. We believe that determining the 
financial savings which a proficiency testing program can provide a 
university is more complex than merely multiplying the number of proficiency 
credits granted by the average cost of an instructional unit. Such a method 
is bound to yield over-estimates because students who gain proficiency credit 
tend to take additional courses. Thus, a university does not eliminate a 
full instructional unit for each hour of prof iciency credit which it grants. 

Furthermore, students who gain proficiency credit tend to take higher 
level courses, and higher level courses cost more, on the average, than 
lower level courses, since they are typically taught by higher ranking 
instructors, have lower enrollments, and are more likely to include 
expensive laboratory sections ♦ Thus, while we feel this study indicates 
that proficiency testing can be Justified in terms of student benefits, the 
Justification in terms of cost-efficiency needs to be carefully liiVestigated; 
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